THE  CORONATION OATH
Frenchmen had used in overthrowing and killing their King and
Queen. The existence of such a conspiracy was vouched for by
a secret parliamentary committee which had been set up to
examine the problem: the feeling of insecurity was heightened by
the extravagant language of men like Fox and Erskine who one
moment were boasting of their friendships with French regicides
and the next seriously advocating parliamentary reform. In the
famous State trials of the period the prosecution invariably told
the tale of a connection with foreign revolutionary associations;
and although judges and juries were not always easily convinced
by the prosecution's arguments the vast majority of Britishers
were ready to acquiesce in the Government's policy of coercion
because they thought it to be preferable to ' the terror of the
French regicides and democrats.' Readers will recall the intro-
duction of D.O.R.A. during the Great "War of 1914-18: wTe
chafed under those incursions into our liberty, but we suffered
them cheerfully enough because we believed that they were a
bulwark against German domination.
In the seventeen-nineties it became impossible to dissociate the
genuine reform movements from revolutionary activities. The
majority of the so-called ' revolutionary' associations were
legitimate societies formed to demand such reforms as annual
parliaments, the payment of members, the disfranchisement of
* rotten ' boroughs, the redistribution of seats; but too often the
men associated with these movements demonstrated by word or
deed their sympathy with the French revolutionary movement;
and this fact was allowed to obscure everything else. In normal
rimes little exception would have been taken to such societies as
The Friends of the People j The Revolution Society,1 The London Corre-
sponding Societyj and The Society for Constitutional Information;
but tbe Government's arguments were that the times were not
normal and that their existence therefore was hurtful to the
national safety. Fate cast Pitt, who had been one of the most
constructive champions of parliamentary reform, in the role
of a bitter opponent: it played the same trick on George, who
did not share to the same extent Pitt's reformist enthusiasm.
The society to which they both now looked for salvation was
The Association for Preserving Liberty and Property or, to give it its
more popular name, The Crown and Anchor Association^ which
1 The ' Revolution' was that of 1688.
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